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REMARKS 


On  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of 

POLITICAL  PAMPHLETS,  &c. 


ERE  cannot  be  a  lurer  proof 
of  ignorance  and  folly  than  im¬ 
pertinence,  whether  it  betrays  it- 
felf  in  the  -pertnefs  of  a  cox¬ 
comb,  or  in  the  folemnity  of  a  fop ;  pro¬ 
vokes  with  the  petulance  of  wit;  Rupifies 
with  the  dullnefs  of  narration;  in (ults  with 


the  arrogance  of  fuperior  birth,  fortune, 
or  learning ;  fatigues  with  frothy  declama¬ 
tion,  or  ftuns  with  the  clamour  of  difpute; 
in  private  and  in  public,  over  a  di£h  of 
tea,  or  over  a  bottle ;  from  the  pulpit,  or 
the  bar,  or  in  the  fenate,  it  is  always  of- 
fenlive  and  ridiculous. 


The  humble  and  oblcure  writer  of  a 
Pamphlet  cannot,  however,  if  he  happens 
to  miftake  his  talents,  be  juftly  blamed  for 
impertinence.  He  may  be  pitied  for  his 

A  misfortune ; 
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misfortune ;  but  for  his  faults  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  he  is  anfwerable  to  no  man  :  for  there 
is  fcarce  any  man,  who  has  dealt  in  this  fort 
of  reading,  that  has  not  had  fair  warning  ; 
it  being  more  than  an  hundred  to  one,  that 
he  has  bought  an  impertinent  Pamphlet, 
fome  time,  or  other,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
fludies.  He  cannot  well  fail  of  knowing 
that  fuch  things  are  fometimes  publifhed  ; 
neither  the  writer  nor  the  bookfeller  com¬ 
pels  him  to  buy  ;  and  if  he  fuffers  him- 
felf  to  be  impofed  on  by  a  title-page,  he 
can  have  no  good  reafon  to  complain  of 
either.  Befides,  no  Pamphlet  can  fairly  be 
faid  to  be  wholly  ufelefs  :  it  maybe  always 
made  to  ferve,  at  lead:,  fome  purpofe ; 
whereas  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  body 
but  may  remember  to  have  been  prefent, 
perhaps  once  in  their  lives,  at  a  converfa- 
tion,  or  a  pleading,  or  a  fpeech,  or  a  fer- 
mon,  that  could  ferve  no  manner  of  pur¬ 
pofe  but  to  tire  the  audience,  and  make 
the  fpeaker  ridiculous  :  and  this  mud:  be 
allowed  to  be  a  very  unpardonable  fort  of 
impertinence  ;  for  a  man  may  throw  adde 
a  Pamphlet,  if  he  pleafes,  at  the  drd: 
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page,  or  the  firff  line  5  but  he  cannot  de- 
.cently  get  out  of  a  company,  or  out  of  the 

fenate,  or  out  of  a  church,  whenever  he 
may  have  a  mind. 

I  do  not  mean  this,  as  an  apology  for 
authors  in  general :  the  accidental  writer 

f  a  ^amPhlet>  or  a  Paper,  hardly  deferves 
o  refpeftable  an  appellation.  On  the 
contrary,  every  man  who  wantonly  and 
vainly  ufurps  that  facred  profeffion,  with¬ 
out  being  poffeffed  of  a  moderate  ft  a  re  at 
,  *  either  of  genius,  or  wit,  or  learning 
or  knowlege,  befides  the  indifpenfable  qua¬ 
lifications  and  ingredients  of  common  ho- 
.  iincerity,  and  benevolence,  is  guilty 

my  opinion,  of  the  higheft  degree  of 
impertinence. 


But  in  this  land  of  liberty,  of  general 
wealth,  curiofity,  and  idlenefs,  where  there 
is  lcarce  a  human  creature  ft  poor  that  it 

cannot  afford  to  buy  or  hire  a  Paper  or  a 

amphlet,  or  fo  bufy  that  it  cannot  find 

1  Ufe  reati  where  every  man,  wo¬ 
man,  and  child,  is,  by  infiind:,  birth,  and 

a  P°litician  >  where  the  ordi- 
‘  7  fubJefts  of  common  converfation  turn 

A  9 
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not,  as  in  raoft  countries,  upon  the  im¬ 
pertinent  trivial  occurrences  of  the  week 
or  the  day,  nor  on  the  fmall  concerns,  of¬ 
fices,  and  duties  of  private  and  fecial  life j  but 
on  the  greater  and  the  more  important  ob- 
iefts  of  war,  negociations,  peace,  law.s, 
and  the  public  and  general  weal ;  where 
men  are  more  felicitous  about  the  inte¬ 
grity  and  abilities  of  a  lord  commiffioner 
of  the  treafury,  or  of  a  fecretary  of  ftate, 
than  the  fidelity  of  their  own  wives,  the 
chaftity  of  their  daughters,  their  fens,  or 
their  own  honour  and  virtue  ;  and  where, 
like  the  virtuous  citizens  of  Rome 
and  Sparta,  they  unreludantly  offer  up  all 
the  flenderer  ties  of  blood,  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  love,  the  connexions,  of  fnend- 
fhip,  and  the  obligations  of  private  grati¬ 
tude  daily  facrifices  and  vidtims  to  the 
commonwealth ,  in  fuch  a  country,  the 
dulled  Pamphlet  may  have  a  fair. chance  of 
gaining  feme  readers,  provided  it  be  a  po¬ 
litical  Pamphlet ;  whilft  a  treatife  on  reli¬ 
gion  or  philofophy,  unlefs  the  writer  o  it 
feould  happen  to  be  thoroughly  matter  ol 

his  fubiedt,  and  know  how  to  treat  it  wit  a 

uncommon 


[  s  ]  - 

uncommon  genius  and  learning,  would 
meet  with  the  fate  it  deferved,  and  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  univerfal  negledt. 

Thefe  are  dry  infipid  ftudies,  fit  only  for 
the  drudgery  of  a  fchool  or  a  college. 
They  are  commonly  laid  afide  with  the 
accidence  or  the  grammar,  are  of  little 
life  to  a  man  in  his  commerce  with  the 

V  k  '  t  i 

world,  and  contribute  rather  to  obftruft 
the  advancement  of  his  interefts  and  his 

• '  i  ’  *  *  *  . 

fortunes,  than  to  promote  them.  There 
are,  befides,  few  men  fo  unreasonably  in- 
quifitive  about  thefe  matters,  as  not  to  be 
fully  fatisfied  with  the  dock  they  have  al¬ 
ready  laid  in,  or  who  would  not  even 
fooner  confent  perhaps,  to  forget  half  they 
had  ever  learned,  than  to  take  the  ufe- 

t  \  *  i  r 

lefs  or  the  dangerous  pains  of  acquiring 
more.  The  works  of  a  Tillotfon,  or  of  a 

i  ■t 

Shafteibury,  of  a  Seneca,  or  a  Marcus  An¬ 
toninus,  may  poffibly  be  found  amongft  the 
lumber  of  a  bookfeller’s  warehoufe  j  may 
ferve,  like  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  Shelves  of  a  large  library; 
or  may,  now  and  then,  aflilf  a  clergyman 
who  happens  to  be  ill,  or  engaged  on  a  Sa¬ 
turday 
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!  turday  ;  but  they  are  of  little  other  ufe  at 

prefent.  Formerly,  indeed,  they  feem  to 
have  been  read  and  approved  by  here  and 
there  a  man  and  fome  fmall  encourage¬ 
ment  was  not  wanting  to  writers,  even  of 

;  v  n  m 

this  ftamp ;  but  tins  was  in  quiet  and  peace¬ 
ful  times,  times  oi  good  government  and 
perfedt  fecurity,  when  men  were  not  uni- 
verfally  called  upon  by  the  fuperior  duties 
they  owe  to  their  country,  when  the  con- 
flitution  was  in  its  full  vigour,  and  wanted 
not  the  zealous  and  united  efforts  of  whole 
legions  of  political  labourers,  to  vindicate 
and  affert  its  invaluable  privileges. 

In  thofe  days,  if  they  were  threatened 
with  no  invafion  from  abroad,  nor  with 
popery  nor  arbitrary  power  at  home ;  if 
magna  charta,  the  declaration  of  rights, 
habeas  corpus,  and  other  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  remained  unrepealed  in 
full  force  and  exertion,  they  never  gave 
themfelves  any  farther  concern  about  the 
public,  but  minded  what  they  called  their 
own  affairs  •,  fuch  as  their  refpedtive  trades, 
arts,  callings,  profeffions,  thereby  to  be 
enabled  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  them¬ 
felves 


1'  / 
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felves  and  their  families,  and  provide  for 
their  children.  If  they  could  contrive  to 
live  in  peace  and  plenty  at  home,  and  pafs 
among  their  cudomers,  their  neighbours, 
and  their  friends,  for  honed,  indudrious, 
good-humoured  folks,  they  thought  them- 
felves  at  liberty  to  employ  their  leifure- 
hours  in  what  dudies  they  pleafed,  and 
looked  no  further.  They  had  no  notion 
of  political  refinements,  of  thofe  delicate 
and  nicer  fenfations  we  feel  for  the  nub- 
lie.  I.  never  entered  into  their  heads  to 
be  perpetually  making  earned  and  anxious 
enquiries  about  the  date  of  the  nation ;  if 
the  body  politic  was,  upon  the  whole,  found 
and  in  good  health,  they  were  no  more 

alarmed  at  every  little  complaint,  than  at  a 

ight  cold,  or  an  accidental  head-ach. 
They  had  not  indeed  the  fame  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  hearing  complaints :  the  book  of 
knowledge  fair,  was  but  half  open  to  them: 

e  fources  of  information  and  indrudtion 
were  then  neither  fo  frequent  nor  fo 
abundant;  every  remote  corner  of  the 
kingdom  was  not,  as  it  happily  is  now 
plentifully  fupplied  with  political,  pure," 

refrefhing- 
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refrelhing  flreams,  flowing  without  inter- 
miflion,  during  the  whole  year,  to  the 
great  delight  and  emolument  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Neither  were  they  rich  enough 
to  join  in  large  voluntary  contribution  for 
the  feeding,  clothing,  and  fupport  of  fucli 
a  numerous  body  of  fturdy  penmen  as  are 
new  in  conftant  pay.  Thofe  trufly  guardians 
of  our  liberties,  oraculoiiS'  as  the  prieftefs 
of  Apollo  ;■  jealous  as  Argus  of  the  fair  pri¬ 
vileges  committed  to  their  care  ;  watchful' 
of  our  golden  treafures  as  the  green  dra¬ 
gons  of  the  Hefperides  ;  faithful  and  fierce' 
as  the  bellua  centiceps  of  Pluto  ;  alarming' 
as  the  facred  birds  that  faved  the  Capitol ; 
zealoufly  attached  to  our  fervice ;  equally 
vigilant  in  times  of  fecurity  as  in  danger,  in 
peace  as  in  the  midfl:  of  war  ;  ready  at  a 
moment’s  warning,  on  every  alarm,  to  at¬ 
tack  or  defend ;  intrepidly  facrificing  to 
the  public  every  confideration  that  the  ti¬ 
midity  of  other  men  calls  dear  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  like  well-difciplined  troops,  fcorn- 
ing  to  loiter  away  their  time  in  rufty  idle- 
nefs,  daily  exercifing  their  arms,  perform¬ 
ing  all  their  marches  and  counter-marches, 

evolutions. 
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evolutions,  and  firings,  with  the  fame  fkill 
and  alertnefs  as  if  the  enemy  were  upon 
them. 

Thefe  advantages  were  unknown  to  our 
anceftors,  and  were  referved,  among  many 
other  peculiar  bleflings,  for  their  pofierity. 
Not  that  genius,  wit,  and  learning,  appear 
to  have  been  fcarce  commodities  in  thofe 
days;  but  they  laid  on  their  owner’s  hands, 
for  want  of  purchafers.  When  the  Daily 
Advertjfer,  the  St.  James’s  Evening-Pofi:, 
and  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  were  as 
much  as  they  could  afford  to  buy,  many 
thoufand  hands  were  lying  idle  for  want  of 
employers,  and  many  a  ftrenuous  and  faith¬ 
ful  fubjedt,  amply  qualified,  both  from  his 
talents  and  his  virtues,  for  the  ferviee  of 
his  country,  was  fhut  out  from  the  higher 
employments  which  nature  had  formed 
him  for;  confined,  for  mere  want  of 
bread,  to  the  narrow  fphere  of  a  fhop— 
board  01  a  counter,  or  condemned  perhaps 
for  life  to  the  fordid  drudgery  of  fome  la¬ 
borious  handicraft  trade. 

1  he  times  are  now  changed;  merit  is 
no  longer  in  danger  of  pining  in  obfcurity- 

B  the 
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the  high  road  to  wealth  and  fame  is  open 
to  all  their  votaries ;  whether  a  political 
writer  be  mfpired  by  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
patriotifm,  inflamed  with  a  fervent  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  his  king  and  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  whether  he  afpires  to  high  digni¬ 
ties,  places,  penfions,.  or  reverfions  ;  or 
whether  he  be  a  dimple  candidate  for  food 
and  raiment,  it  is  his  own  misfortune  or 
fault,  not  the  public’s,  if  he  fails  :  for  it 
is  notorious  to  every  man  of  common  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  arts  and  fciences,  the 
children  of  genius  and  learning,  thrive  and 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
our  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce 
which  enable  a  rich,  indulgent,  and  mu¬ 
nificent  public  to  cherifh,  fupport,  and 
honour  them.  The  immenfe  wealth  ac¬ 
quired  by  thefe  means  within  thefe  few 
years,  and  fcattered  with  generous  profu-  ' 
fion  over  the  whole  kingdom,  is  not  more 
remarkable,  nor  more  amazing,  than  the 
rapid  progrefs  which  the  arts  of  painting, 
fculpture,  building,  gardening,  mufic,  en¬ 
graving,  &c.  have  made  in  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod.  Our  artifs  begin  already  to  rival 
6  and; 
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and  furpafs  the  moft  celebrated  artifts  of 
liurope,  and  bid  Fair  to  confer  on  their 
.country  as  much  honour  and  renown,  as 
thofe  in  the  ages  of  Leo  X.  and  Lewis  XI  V„ 
;did  on  France  and  Italy. 

Hitherto,  however,  they  have  not 
reached  that  lofty  fummit ;  being  rather 
Subordinate  arts,  the  arts  of  elegance  and 
ornament,  than  of  real  and  intrinfic  ufe  : 
they  are  neither  held  in  fuch  general  efti- 
mation,  nor  fo  liberally  rewarded ;  and 
are  therefore  not  cultivated  with  the  fame 
zeal  and  affiduity,  as  others  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  and  importance  to  fociety„ 

fix  cadent  aln  Jpir  cintici  niolhus  cictci,  &c. 

Tu  regereimperio  populos  Romane  memento. . 

Hce  tibi  erunt  artes, - 

was  an  ingenious  compliment  paid  by  Virgil 
to  his  countrymen  ;  a  grave,  ferious,  fober, 
virtuous  people,  like  ourfelves,  devoted  to 
the  gieat  interefts  of  their  country,  ab- 
foibed  in  public  affairs,  and  preferring  the 
Study  of  government,  or  the  art  of  poli¬ 
tics,  to  all  other  arts  whatever  :  to  this 

m  theY  were  indebted  for  their  prudence 

B  9  * 
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generofity,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity ; 
Jor  their  excellent  laws  and,  inftitutions ; 
for  their  admirable  fkill  in  negociations  ; 
for  the  treaties  they  made,  the  victories 
they  gained,  and  for  their  conqueifs,  in 
almoft  every  corner  of  the  known  world  ; 
for  all  which  they  are  fo  defervedly  cele¬ 
brated  and  renowned.  Part  of  the  Roman, 
and  even  part  of  the  Grecian  art  of  poli¬ 
tics,  happily  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time 

and  accident,  and  continued,  for  many 

.  '  1  • 

hundred  years,  the  conftant  theme,  admi- 
-  * 

ration,  and  example  of  all  writers  on  po¬ 
litics  ;  but  as  we  lament  the  irreparable 
lofs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  productions 

of  thofe  wife  and  venerable  ancients  in 

\ 

philofophy,  hiftory,  poetry,  &c.  fo  we  muft 
defpair  of  recovering  the  moil  valuable 
part  of  their  writings  on  the  art  of  politics. 
The  Anticatones  of  Ca?far  ;  the  ACta  Di- 
urna,  which  Cicero  exprefsly  mentions  to 
have  read  daily,  with  great  delight  and  in- 
ftru&ion,  as  containing,  Senatus  confulta, 
ediCta,  fabulas,  rumores,  &c.  and  ten 
thoufand  writings  of  the  fame  kind,  are 

all  loft  in  one  common  ruin  ;  and  of  all 

thefe 
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tbefe  daily  Papers  and  Pamphlets,  not  one, 
that  I  know  of,  is  remaining,  to  difcover 
to  us  the  llupendous  genius  and  art  with 
which  they  muff  have  been  com  poked,  to 
produce  the  aftonilhing  effects  they  mani- 
feflly  appear  to  iiave  done,  efpecialiy  in  the 
latter  times  of  thefe  republics ;  fuch  as,  by 
a  fort  of  magic,  to  fafcinate  the  under- 
ftandings  and  paffions  of  the  people,  to 
wield  at  their  pleafure  that  unwieldy  body 
the  multitude  ;  to  compel  them,  as  it  were, 
to  choofe  or  to  difmifs  what  minifters  the 
authors  of  them  thought  proper;  to  enadt 
or  to  repeal  what  laws  they  pleafed ;  to 
provoke  them  to  war,  or  cajole  them  into 
peace ;  in  fhort,  to  perfuade  them  that 
Scipio  was  a  knave  and  a  traitor,  Ariftides 
a  common  cheat,  Cato  a  coward,  and  So¬ 
crates  a  fodomite  and  an  impoftor;  whereas 
all  the  hiftorians,  biographers,  philofo- 
phers,  and  poets  of  thole  countries,  agree 
in  reprefenting  them  as  the  jufteft,  the 
greater!,  and  the  wife  ft  men  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  or  indeed  in  the  times 
that  lucceeded.  It  is  manifeft,  like  wife, 
that  the  very  people  themfelves  had,  for 

many 
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gnany  years  together,  poffeffed  the  fame 
opinion  of  them  ;  that  they  were  uni- 
verfally  beloved,  honoured,  and  revered, 
until  they  were  difmiffed  or  had  religned; 
and  that  after  their  executions  or  deaths., 
they  were  as  univerfally  and  fincerely  la¬ 
mented. 

If  the  great  affairs  of  the  world  were 
uniform  and  confiftent,  the  opinions  of 
the  people  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
fuffered  to  remain  fo  too  ;  but  they  being, 
from  their  very  nature,  fubjedt  to  perpe¬ 
tual  change  and  fluctuation,  the  political 
writers  of  thofe  days  law  that  it  was  their 
bufinefs  and  duty  to  adjuft  themfelves  tp 
accidents  .and  events,  and  to  the  times 

J  i'ir  •*  -  * 

v/hich  thev  ftrived  to  reform :  to  have  re- 

J  ,  r  ’  ' 

courfe,  like  Proteus,  to  every  art,  and  to 

l  .  V  J 

affume  every  imaginable  fhape.  Now  it  is 
well  known,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
,  among  their  countrymen,  chearfully  to  fa- 
crifice  their  own  fortunes,  or  the  fortunes  of 
other  men,  their  own  or  other  people’s  mo¬ 
thers,  wives,  children,  friends,  or  acquaint¬ 
ances,  nay,  themfelves,  as  often  as  the  more 
important  affairs  of  theflate  required  it :  thus, 

when 
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when  it  became  indifpenfably  neceffary  for 

the  prefervation  of  liberty  and  the  confti- 
iution,  or  for  the  immediate  falvation  of 
their  country,  they  very  gravely  perfuaded 
and  prevailed  on  the  people  to  impeach 
Scipio  and  Ariftides,  to  banifh  Cicero,  to 
poifon  Socrates,  diffolve  the  union  they 
had  fo  eagerly  courted  with  Sparta  or  Ar- 
pinum,  to  curfe  the  very  memories  of  all 
thofe  able  and  upright  counfellors  who  had 
advifed  it,  to  revile  and  infult  every  Lace¬ 
demonian  or  Samnite  that  had  been  invited 
to  their  hofpitalitv,  and  at  length  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  houfes,  and  out  of  their 
cities. 

There  are  people  who  pretend,  that  the 
Clouds,  a  dramatic  performance  of  Ari- 
ftophanes,  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  art  of 
writing  of  which  1  have  been  fpeaking. 
In  my  own  opinion,  however,  whether 
confidered  as  a  mere  comedy,  or  as  a  po¬ 
litical  compofition,  it  is  fuch  a  pert  infi- 
pid  piece  of  buffoonery,  written  fo  much 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  our  Grub-ftreet,  that 
it  could  have  no  manner  of  chance  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effedt  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  de- 

figned. 
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fienecL  and  does  not  at  all  account  for  the 
problem,  being,  in  every  refped,  much 
inferior  to  our  own  writings  of  that  kind, 
the  Nonjuror,  and  Beggar’s  Opera.  We 
know,  in  fbort,  as  little  of  their  art  of 
political  writing  as  of  their  mulic ;  the  ■  1 
rife,  progrefs,  and  perfection  of  both 
feem  to  have  been  owing  to  the  fame 
caufes. 

In  arbitrary  and  defpotic  govern rnenttf,  ; 

fear,  as  Mon tefquieu  juftly  remarks,  is  the 
principal  engine  of  government ;  there 
the  fophi,  or  the  grand  feignior,  or  the 
dey,  is  the  foie  legiilator  ;  the  only  p'er foil 
who  has  fludied  the  art  of  politics,  being 
the  only  perfon  who  is  called  upon  by 
his  country  to  pradife  it.  This  tort  of 
writing  being  principally  applied  to  the 
great  purpoles  of  provoking  or  of  ap- 
peafing  the  people ;  of  awaking  them, 
or  laying  them  afleep  j  of  blinding  them, 
or  refloring  them  to  fight  at  pleafure  j  is 
wholly  ufelefs  in  a  country  where  it  is 
the  fovereign’s  bufinefs  to  command ;  the 
fubjeds  duty  to  ad,  to  fuffer,  and  to 

But 
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But  in  the  free  governments  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  all  ranks,  degrees,  and  orders 
of  men,  patricians  and  plebeians,  from 
the  highed  birth,  alliance,  and  proper¬ 
ties,  down  even  to  tinkers  and  coblers, 
were  all  either  immediately  or  remote¬ 
ly  perpetually  employed,  and  at  work 
upon  the  conditution  •,  bulily  and  anxioufly 
examining  into  every  part  of  it ;  repairing 
any  breaches  that  might  have  been  made 
in  it  by  time  or  negledt ;  framing  new 
laws,  or  repealing  old  ones  ;  appointing 
miniders,  datefmen,  generals,  admirals, 
&c.  for  all  the  various  departments  of 
peace  and  war;  choofing  faithful,  elo¬ 
quent,  zealous  tribunes,  the  great  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  liberties  of  the  plebeians  j 
voting  for  peace  or  for  war.  See.  By  this 
means  the  arts  of  politics  and  mulic  (of 
which  latter  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter)  be¬ 
came  the  immediate  bufinefs,  employment, 
and  duty  of  every  individual  ;  as  they  both 
had  been  found,  from  long  experience,  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  for  the  repofe,  fecu- 
rity,  and  duration  of  the  date.  The  con- 
ditution  and  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  in  thefe  prefent  times,  very  much 
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referable  thofe  of  which  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing.  The  fame  inftruments  of  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  are  as  neceffary  here  as 
they  were  there  ;  now  as  they  were  then  : 
no  encouragement,  of  courfe,  has  been 
wanting  to  thefe  arts  ;  and  I  cannot, 
upon  this  occafion,  forbear  to  congratulate 
with  my  countrymen  upon  the  happy  pro- 
erefs  that  has  been  made  in  them,  even 

O 

within  thefe  very  few  years  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  our  profeffors  had  no  examples  of 
fuch  fort  of  writing  before  them  for  their 
imitation.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  produce  an  hundred  proofs,  both  of  their 
fkill  and  their  fuccefs.  There  are,  for  in- 
fiance,  few  people,  at  this  time  of  day,  fo 
infatuated  as  to  doubt  that  it  is  to  them 
we  are  indebted  that  this  our  native  land, 
with  all  her  revenues,  dignities,  honours, 
employments,  ports,  petitions,  reverfions. 
See.  was  not  feized,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
by  the  violent  hands  of  Scotchmen,  who, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  a  late  holy 
prophet,  had  formed,  like  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  other  fierce  and  enterprizing 
people  of  the  North,  the  bold  defign  of  a 
general  emigration,  had  already  (as  it  was 

currently 
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currently  reported)  begun  their  flight,  and 
were  defcried  at  a  great  diftance  (as  ap¬ 
peared  from  many  affidavits  made  at  that 
time  by  men  of  known  veracity)  like  a 
huge  cloud  extending  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
from  North  to  South,  hovering  over  the 
fair  harvefts  of  our  lands  and  our  labours, 
and  ready  to  fettle  and  devour  them  !  As 
the  talk  afligned  to  our  guardian  polemifts, 
upon  this  occaflon,  was  difficult  and  ar¬ 
duous,  fo  the  fervices  they  performed  were 
fignal  and  eminent.  The  Genius  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  been,  at  no  time,  more  confi¬ 
dent  of  repofe,  nor  had  ever  fallen  into  a 
profounder  fleep  :  it  required  the  loud 
roarings  and  fhrieks  of  a  multitude  to 
awaken  him  and  when  at  length  he 
awoke,  it  called  for  the  United  efforts  of 
argument,  wit,  eloquence,  eager  affirma¬ 
tion,  pofitive  affertion,  repeated  oaths,  and  ' 
imprecations,  to  make  him  liften  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  a  report,  which  he  treated  moft 
imprudently  and  unwarily  with  contempt 
and  laughter.  The  greater  part  of  his 
mofl  faithful  counfellors  were  unhappily 
under  the  fame  fatal  delufion,  and  heard 
it  with  the  fame  fcorn  and  negleft. 

C  2  Strange 
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Strange  as  this  dangerous  confidence  and 
fupinenefs  will  appear  to  pofterity,  yet  it 
was  not  altogether  unaccountable ;  for  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  and  of  the 
North  of  Great  Britain  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  together,  for  a  great  number 
of  years  before,  in  fuch  perfedt  harmony 
and  mutual  affedtion,  that  it  was  no  eafy 
matter  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the 
other,  either  by  their  ftature,  complexion, 
language,  drefs,  modes,  education,  man¬ 
ners,  arts,  fciences,  religion,  principles  of 
morals,  or  of  government;  as  the  injuries 
and  devaftations  of  their  former  wars  with 
each  other,  which,  as  well  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  they  equally  and  reciprocally  dif¬ 
fered  and  offered,  were  mutually  forgotten 
and  forgiven,  and  had  left  little  traces,  but 
in  hiftory  and  on  record ;  as  they  had 
fhewn  the  fame  zeal  for  civil  •  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  ;  had  rufhed  foremoit,  and 
begun  the  frit  attack  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  enemies  to  both  ;  had  enabled  us, 
by  engaging  hrft  as  principals,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  confederates,  to  oppofe  their  fu¬ 
rious  and  dangerous  invafions,  to  repel 
them  as  often  as  they  were  attempted,  and 

finally 
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finally  to  rout  and  difcomfit  them  for  ever; 
as  they  had  lent  us  their  affiftance  like- 
wife,  with  the  fame  alacrity,  in  raifing  that 
curious  and  wonderful  fabric  which  we 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ftruCture  ; 
venerable  and  awful  as  the  Capitol,  and 
compofed  of  more  durable  materials, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  many  centuries, 
had  by  turns  been  often  fecretly  under¬ 
mined,  treacheroufly  betrayed,  and  openly 
and  violently  battered,  and  by  turns,  as 
often  as  we  had  opportunity  or  abilities, 
recovered  and  repaired.  As  it  was  reared 
with  their  hands,  and  cemented  with  their 
blood,  as  well  as  with  our  own,  they  were 
invited,  by  the  advice  of  our  counfellors, 
moft  renowned  for  their  gravity,  penetra¬ 
tion,  wifdom,  and  virtue,  to  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  protection ;  but  they  had  a 
capital  of  their  own,  which,  although  it 
was  neither  fo  fplendid,  nor  fo  magnificent, 
nor  fo  vaft,  yet  they  had  that  fuperftitious 
love  and  veneration  for  it  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  nations,  and  which  nature, 
education,  and  habit,  has  deeply  implanted 
in  the  hearts  of  all  honed:  men  and  good 
citizens,  and  were  unwilling  to  quit  it, 

We 
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We  knew  by  experience  that  they  were 
powerful  allies ;  we  thought  them  faith¬ 
ful  friends,  and  we  had  found  on  record, 
mortifying  as  it  was  to  remember  it,  that 
as  often  as  they  had  been  provoked  or  in- 
fulted,  they  had  been  formidable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies.  We  plainly  faw  that  it 
was  our  intereft  they  fhould  be  united  to 
us  for  ever  ;  and  all  our  political  arts  and 
refources  were  employed  to  convince  them 
it  was  theirs  too.  At  laft,  after  large  pro- 
mifes  and  aflurances  of  honours,  riches, 
and  everlafting  love ;  they  were  prevailed 
on,  although  relu&antly,  to  confent.  The 
advantages  we  derived  from  this  union,  by 
the  abilities  and  virtues  of  their  ftatefmen, 
the  valour,  /kill,  thirft  of  glory,  and  fpirit 
of  enterprize  of  their  failors  and  foldiers  ; 
the  genius,  wit,  tafte,  eloquence,  and 
learning  of  their  divines,  philofophers,  hi- 
llorians,  poets,  lawyers,  phyficians,  &c. 
the  inventions  of  their  artifts  j  the  induilry 
of  their  merchants.  See.  had  been,  until 
lately,  manifeft  to  all  men,  and  were  freely 
acknowledged  by  all  men,  who  poflefied 
or  pretended  to  candor  and  impartiality. 

Men,  indeed,  converfant  with  hiflory, 
i  knew 
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knew  well  enough  that  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns,  Saracens,  Turks,  and  Moors,  had 
been  invited  to  an  alliance,  in  times  of 
emergency  and  extreme  danger ;  fome  of 
them  by  the  Romans,  others  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  Italians,  &c.  that  they,  at  firft, 
fought  for  them,  and  defended  them 
againft  their  enemies ;  but  turned,  at 
laft,  their  arms  againft  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  called  them  in,  invaded 
their  properties,  ufurped  their  govern¬ 
ments,  and  finally  deftroyed  their  confti- 
tution.  But  they  reflected  at  the  fame 
time  that  thefe  people  were  not  formed 
to  live  long  together  on  any  good  terms 
of  mutual  friendlhip,  and  confidence,  be¬ 
ing  neither  born  under  the  fame  climate, 
nor  of  the  fame  colour,  nor  educated  in 
the  fame  principles  of  manners,  morals, 
nor  government,  nor  fpeaking  the  fame 
language,  nor  worlhipping  the  fame  god. 
There  could  not,  therefore,  be  any  liable 
principle  of  union  in  fo  heterogeneous  a 
mixture :  the  intereft  of  the  one  was  to 
dilband  them  like  mercenaries,  when  the 
fervice  was  over ;  the  policy  of  the  other, 
t;o  ufe  the  opportunity  their  arms  had  given 

them 
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them  to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
feize  all  they  could  get. 

Some  few  politicians,  neverthelefs,  there 
were  among  us  (the  very  politicians  I  have 
fo  juftly  extolled)  of  deeper  penetration  and 
.  more  enlarged  views,  who  fcrupled  not  to 
give  fhrewd  hints,  that  the  alliance  between 
England  and  Scotland  teemed  with  the  fame 
mifchief ;  but  thefe  infinuations  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  effedts  of  private  intereft,  or 
of  a  malignant  difpofition  •,  or,  at  the  bed:, 
the  mere  pleafantries  of  idle  wags.  Nor  in¬ 
deed  (if  what  has  been  faid  of  the  North 
Britons  be  admitted)  ought  it  to  pafs  for 
matter  of  wonder  that  what  we  emphati¬ 
cally  call  the  Union,  fhould  appear  to  vul¬ 
gar  eyes  totally  different  from  the  alliance 
between  the  people  of  whom  I  have  been 
fpeaking.  It  was,  therefore,  the  prevailing 
and  common  opinion,  that  an  Englifhman 
might,  with  equal  reafon,  bejealous  of  a  man 
born  in  another  country  or  city,  or  of  his  next 
door  neighbour,  or  of  his  brother,  as  of  a 
Scotchman.  Now  no  man  can  be  found  fo 
foohlli  as  to  own  fuch  a  jealoufy,  how  much 
foever  he  may  feel  it ;  all  men  being  agreed 
to  allow,  that  there  cannot  be  a  furer  mark 

of 
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of  a  fhallow  understanding,  and  a  wicked 
temper;  yetitfometimes  happens  in  private 
families,  that  the  elder  fon,  either  from  the 
vanity  or  overweening  fondnefs  which  peo¬ 
ple  feel  for  their  firfc  productions,  or  from 
novelty,  or  the  ambition  of  tranfmitting  to 
pofterity  their  names,  titles,  and  poffeflions, 
is  dandled  and  cockered  in  his  infancy, 
pampered  in  his  childhood,  flattered  in  his 
follies,  and  indulged  in  his  vices ;  during  his 
youth  exempted  from  the  drudgery  of 
reading  and  ftudy,  from  the  labours  and 
anxieties  of  trade,  and  from  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  war ;  fecured  from  want  by 
the  liberality  of  his  parents,  and  from 
all  iolicitude  about  the  future,  but  for  the 
fpeedy  removal  of  one  only  obftacle  to  the 
accomplhhment  of  all  his  wiihes  ;  care¬ 
fully  trained,  indeed,  to  thofe  noble  princi¬ 
ples  which  create  authority  and  diftindtion 
in  the  great  feenes  of  pleafure  and  idle— 
nets ;  but  inftruCted  in  no  other.  The 
fate  of  his  younger  brother  is  frequently 
very  different :  if  he  be  fed,  cloathed,  and 
taught,  it  is  all  he  has  a  right  to  expedt  ;  he 
jnuft  be  flogged  to  his  books  ;  his  paflioiis, 
follies,  and  vices,  muff  be  perpetually  con- 
trouled,  that  they  may  not  obftrudt  his  for- 
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tunc  in  the  world ;  and  he  muft  be,  after 
all  this,  compelled  to  fome  profeffion,  art, 
or  buhnefs,  to  keep  him  from  ffiarving,  when 
his  parents  cannot  or  will  not  contribute 
any  longer  to  his  fupport.  Now  if  he  ffiould 
chance,  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  an  education, 
to  learn  the  habits  of  temperance,  fruga¬ 
lity,  and  induftry,  and  qualify  himfelf. 


after  the  hard  labour  of  many  years,  for  the 
employment  or  profeffion  of  a  divine,  a 
ilatefman,  a  lawyer,  a  phyfician,  an  artift, 
a  merchant,  &c.  one  would  naturally  fup- 
pole  that  his  elder  brother  would  rejoice  in 
his  fuccefs ;  and  being  himfelf  totally  ig¬ 
norant  and  incapable  of  all  thefe  matters, 
would  court  his  affiftance,  as  often  as  his 
bufnefs,  his  pleafures,  his  affairs,  his 
health,  his  own  prefervation,  or  the  fafety 
and  interefl  of  his  country  required.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  fort  does  now-and-then  hap¬ 
pen,  I  believe,  among  the  numerous  fa¬ 
milies  in  Great  Britain  :  and  although 
there  are  not  wanting  even  multitudes  of 
elder  brothers,  of  the  highelt  difindtion 
and  eminence  in  every  acquifition,  accom-  - 
pliffiment,  talent,  and  virtue,  yet  they  have 
not  been  found  fo  abundant  as  to  anfwer  all 
the  exigencies  either  of  private  or  public 

life; 
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life ;  recourfe,  therefore,  mu  ft  be  had  t® 
omebody :  by  this  means  the  younoer 
brothers  came  to  be  employed  occafion- 
ally  ;  fometimes  the  elder  and  the  younger 
were  employed  indifcriminately ;  but  The 
preference  was  commonly  ihewn  to  the 
elder,  according  to  that  prevailing  alacrity 

with  which  moft  men  fly  to  the  aid  of  the 
rich  and  the  powerful. 

This,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dif, 

eover,  was  fuppofed  to  be  pretty  much  the 

cafe  with  the  South  and  the  North  Britons, 
until  of  late. 

When  his  prefentmajefty  (thefirftof  our 

-1!lgS  J°rn  ln  this  country  fmce  the  Union) 
ucceeded  to  the  throne,  he  was  moft  gra- 

cioufly  pleafed  to  affure  his  fubjeds,  that 
among  many  other  peculiar  felicities  of  his 
-gn  he  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton. 

me  of  Briton  was  impartial,  gene- 
a  »  and  comprehenfive  in  its  meaning,  and 
moft  equitable  in  its  intention.  The  pru- 
cent  and  wife  application  of  it,  0n  ?that 

lZ\7  WaS  acknowI^d  by  all  men 
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of  vice  and  virtue,  would  be  buried  in  obli¬ 
vion  ;  when  every  honed  man,  and  every 
good  citizen,  thould  be  intitled  to  his  ma- 
jefty’s  protection  ;  and  if  his  talents  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  ufeful  to  the  date,  to  his  royal 
favour  and  bounty.  No  prince  had  ever 
aicended  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  fo 
univerfally  beloved  and  reveied.  ffis  do¬ 
minions  every  where  refounded  with  mu¬ 
tual  congratulations,  with  the  praifes  of  fo 
excellent  a  monarch  j  and  the  breads  of  all 
his  fubjeds  were  filled  with  the  mod  ex¬ 
ulting  hopes  of  a  long  and  glorious  leign. 
Thele  halcyon  days  were  foon  fucceeded  by 
a  furious  temped,  that  had  well  nigh  over¬ 
whelmed  us  (in  the  very  bofom  of  lepofe  and 
tranquillity)  !  A  mod  execrable  and  hoind 
plot  was  faid  to  be  difcovered  (which  had 
been  long  formed)  concealed  with  the  fame 
fecrecy,  and  defigncd  to  have  been  executed 
with  more  umverfal  and  fatal  effed,  than  the 
famous  gunpowder  plot.  Much  pains  has 
been  taken  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
plot ;  but  no  exad  information,  at  lead  that 
I  know  of,  has  yet  been  obtained  of  it,  or 
of  the  confpirators.  Some  pronounced  it 

democratical  plot,  others  affirmed  it  to 
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be  an  ariftocratical  plot ;  fome  pietended 
it  was  a  tory  plot,  others  protefted  it  was  a 
whiggifh  plot;  many  offered  large  belts 
that  they  would  prove  it  to  be  a  jacobite 
plot ,  fome  archly  fquinted  at  it  as  a  po- 
pifh  plot  y  but  the  true  and  zealous  friends 
of  their  country  fwore  by  G-d  it  was  a 
*5cottifh  plot  :  there  were,  indeed,  a  few, 
who  infinuated  that  it  was  no  piot  at  all  y 
but  as  thefe  latter  were  known  to  be  inve¬ 
terate  enemies  to  all  fuch  names  and  de¬ 
nominations,  they  were  ol  couile  lup- 
pofed  to  bear  no  good-will  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen  y  there  not  being  more  than  one 
irv  a  thoufand  of  them  who  does  not  call 
himfelf  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  names  : 
fo  that  their  opinion  was  almoft  univerially 
treated  with  the  contempt  and  Icorn  it  de¬ 
fended.  The  opinion  that  it  was  a  Scottifh 
plot  I  think,  prevailed  very  generally  in  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and 
in  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Then  it  began 
gradually  to  be  doubted,  then  to  be  wholly 
dilbelieved,  for  even  a  conliderable  time  : 
happily  it  is  now  at  this  very  day  revived  > 
and,  by  the  fervent  zeal  and  marvellous 
fkill  of  thofe  faithful  guardians  of  our  li- 
t  *  berties. 
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berties,  whom  I  have  formerly  lpoken  of 
the  eyes  of  all  men  are  at  length  opened, 
and  nobody  is  found  fo  mad  as  to  doubt  it* 
For  notwithftanding  all  I  have  faid,  and 
faid  moll  innocently,  of  our  brethren  of 
Scotland  (an  appellation  we  fondly  gave 
them  in  times  of  our  great  diftrefs)  for 
the  truth  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  appeal 
to  the  honour  and  confciences  of  all  my 
countrymen,  who  have  ever  happened  to 
fee  them,  converfe  with  them,  employ 
them,  ferve  with  them,  in  the  navy  or  the 
army*  hear  them  in  the  pulpit,  a<  the 
bar  or  in  either  houfes  of  parliament ; 
obferve  their  , buildings,  engravings,  and 
other  arts  ;  or  read  their  productions  ;  yet 
no  true  lovers  of  liberty  can  be  too  cir- 
cumfpeCt  nor  too  vigilantly  on  their  guard 
againft  the  danger  even  of  poffibilities ; 
it  being  an  eftablifhed  maxim  amono-  all 
politicians  of  free  countries,  that  Credu¬ 
lity  is  the  mother  of  Danger,  as  the  is  the 
daughter  of  Stupidity  and  Ignorance,  and 
has  been  the  total  ruin  of  many  nations  : 
lor  proof  of  which  they  produce  examples 
from  the  hiftories  of  all  countries;  fuch  as  ' 
ihe  fecret  machinations  of  many  the  mofl 
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illuilrious  patricians  and  wealthieft  ple¬ 
beians  againft  the  conftitution  of  Rome,  in 
the  times  of  Marius,  Sylla,  Catiline, 
Pompey,  and  Caefar,  which,  by  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  people,  lurked  for  a  long  while 
undifcovered  and  unfulpedted,  until  it 
burft  forth  on  a  fudden  in  open  and  violent 
attacks,  and  ended  in  the  total  ruin  of  it ; 
yet  all  thefe  were  Romans.  The  fame 
wicked  defigns  were  faid  to  have  been 
formed,  not  long  fince,  by  the  Jefuits  in 
France  and  Portugal,  and  to  have  been  al- 
moft  ripe  for  execution ;  but  were  happily 
difcovcred  before  it  was  too  late,  and  pre¬ 
vented  ;  yet  thefe  Jefuits  were  all  French¬ 
men  or  Portuguefe.  Neither  are  there 
wanting  examples  of  this  tort,  even  in  the 
hiftory  of  our  own  country,  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  I.  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
divines,  and  lawyers,  were  detected  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  lives  and  properties 
of  their  fellow-fubje&s,  and  the  religion 
and  liberty  of  this  kingdom  was  dragged 
to  the  very  brink  of  deftrudtion ;  yet  thefe 
confpirators  appear,  to  the  beft  of  my  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times, 
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and  the  danger  of  trolling  to  the  outward 
appearances  I  have  been  defcribing,  how¬ 
ever  fair.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  fhut  our 
ears  to  the  cries  of  the  lireets,  nor  turn 
away  our  eyes  from  the  lamentations  of  the 
news-papers.  Let  us  not  be  cozened  by 
the  arts  of  crafty  and  defigning  men,  who 
malicipufly  and  falfely  reprefent  them  as 
the  counterfeit  tears,  the  groans  and  wail¬ 
ings  of  hired  mourners  ;  the  fnarling,  roar¬ 
ing,  and  howling,  of  ravenous  fa&ion  ;  or 
the  hooting,  cackling,  and  braying,  of  a 
wayward  and  deluded  mob  :  they  are  the 
generous  and  noble  calls  of  liberty;  the 
genuine  voice  of  the  venerable  and  facred 
multitude,  neither  provoked  by  private 
refeotment,  nor  bribed  by  promifes,  nor 
awed  by  fear,  nor  urged  by  hunger,  nor 
fold  for  gain. 

I  have  read  almoffc  every  Pamphlet  and 
Paper  that  has  been  publilhed  within  thefe 
live  years  on  political  lubjedfs,  with  equal 
delight  and  afhonifhment  at  the  deep  and 
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comprehenfive  judgment,  wit,  fpirit,  and 
humour,  with  which  many  of  them  are 
manifeftly  written ;  and  I  congratulate  with 
my  countrymen,  on  the  rapid  progrefs  we 
are  making  in  this  art.  Their  erudition 
I  have  not  mentioned,  it  having  been  dif- 
covered  to  be  of  no  ufe  at  all  in  the  know- 

i 

ledge  or  exercife  of  this  art.  It  is  an  ob- 
fervation  of  the  great  lord  Bacon,  that  a 
man  will  never  get  to  the  end  of  his  ;our- 
ney,  if  he  happens  to  miftake  the  way, 
and  go  the  wrong  road  ;  which  he  has 
clearly  proved  in  his  immortal  treatifes. 
Novum  Organutn,  and  De  Augmentis  Sci- 
entiarum.  Now,  men  had  been  taught  to 
believe,  until  very  lately,  before  the  difco- 
very  of  a  direcft  road,  and  a  fhort  cut,  that 
the  compofition  of  a  profefied  politician  re¬ 
quired  as  many  and  as  great  a  variety  of 
ingredients,  as  Cicero’s  orator,  or  the 
knight-errant  of  Don  Quixote  :  accord¬ 
ingly  the  great  baron  Montefquieu  con- 
fedeth,  That  after  the  hardy  ftudy  and 
drudgery  of  twenty-five  years,  by  day  and 
by  night,  confumed  in  the  production  of 
two  fmall  volumes  >  he  believed  them,  on 
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mature  revifal,  unworthy  of  the  public  S' 

in  a  fit  of  defpair  dallied  them  againft  the'  I 

wall ;  and  had  not  the  wall,  as  he  affirms,  ■ 

returned  them,  they  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.  Since  this  difcovery  was 
made,  which  I  ffiall  explain  hereafter,  it 
has  been  found  out,  to  the  faving  of  much  j 
labour,  that  the  ftudy  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory,  laws,  treaties,  political  fy- 
ftems,  &c.  is  mere  lofs  of  time,  and  down¬ 
right  pedantry.  There  are  very  few  of 
our  modern  politicians  to  be  feen  now  a- 
days,  beftrewed  with  learned  dull,  like 
Pope’s  politician  ;  or  fmelling  of  the  lamp,-  9 

like  Bemofthenes  •,  or  lean,  like  Caffius,-  9 

with  conftant  meditation  ■,  or  pale  and 
blind  with  poring  over  Tacitus,  Ariftotle,,'  fl 
Plato,  Montefquieu,  Harrington,  Sidney, 
or  Locke.  They  have  heard  that  thele 
books  contain  nothing  more  than  a  parcel 
of  crude  maxims,  or  the  idle  dreams  of 
unpradlifed  pedants  and  fchoolmen  ;  decla¬ 
mations  on  liberty,  which  any  man  in  this-  9 

country  may  learn  at  his  leifure,  in  the  firft 
company  he  chances  to  meet,  over  a  dilh 
of  coffee,  or  oyer  a  bottle  •,  general  argu¬ 
ments  1 
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•ments  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  man¬ 
kind,  which,  according  to  Cicero,  every 
man  is  taught  by  inflinct ;  Eft  igitur  ha;c 
judices  non  fcripta,  fed  natalex,  quam  non 
didicimus,  accipimus,  legimus ;  veriim  ex 
natura  ipsa,  arripuimus,  haufimus,  ex- 
preffimus  3  and  the  viiions  of  vain  pro¬ 
jectors,  fluffed  with  ridiculous  notions, 
and  impracticable  doctrines  3  fuch  as  that 
it  may  not  be  altogether  fafe  nor  proper  for 
the  whole  body  of  a  great  nation,  any 
more  than  for  any  private  perfon,  to  eat 
or  drink,  or  deep,  or  drefs,  or  fing,  or 
dance,  or  game  too  much  :  that  it  is  pof- 
fible,  even  for  a  maritime  power,  to  carry 
on  too  much  trade  :  that  drunkennefs, 
adultery,  bribing,  and  perjury,  at  elections, 
are  not  very  commendable  practices :  that 
even  annual  parliaments,  neverthelels,  may 
be  more  eligible  than  feptennial  ones,  efpe- 
cially  as  many  of  its  members  may  happen 
to  learn  as  much  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  fe- 
nate  at  the  end  of  fix  months  as  at  the  con- 
clufion 'of  feven  years:  that  a  ftanding 
army,  in  time  of  peace,  may  be  dangerous 
to  liberty,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  voted  by 
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the  legiflatiye  power,  although  the  of¬ 
ficers  who  compofed  it  were  forty  times 
more  valiant  than  the  relt  of  their  fellow- 
fubje&s,  and  juft  as  honeft  and  virtuous  as 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  them  ;  tamen 
miferrimum  ell  pofle  fi  velit  :  that  a 
militia  cannot  well  be'  too  numerous, 
even  though  the  confumption  of  filk,  or 
velvet,  or  lace,  or  ribbands,  or  trinkets, 
fhould  be  thereby  confiderably  diminifhed, 
and  even  though  it  fhould  be  neceffary  to 
difcipline  it  on  the  feventh  day  of  every 
week  :  that  it  may  be  pofiible  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  for  large  fleets  to  tranfport 
armies  an  hundred  miles,  and  land  them 
fiafely  within  fixty  miles  of  a  great,  un¬ 
warlike,  and  defencelefs  capital  :  that  the 
king,  even  of  a  free  people,  may  be  le¬ 
gally  and  conftitutionaily  pofiefled  of  cer¬ 
tain  inftruments,  engines,  and  powers,  of 
unfailing  efficacy,  in  times  of  general  de¬ 
pravity  ;  by  means  of  which,  if  he  chance, 
inftead  of  being  the  friend  and  father  of 
his  people,  to  be  wicked,  an  ufurper,  and  a 
tyrant,  he  may  gain  over,  to  any  purpote  he 
plcafes,  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  three-fourths 
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of  them  :  that  a  free  people,  not  clearly  did 
cerning  the  reciprocal  duties  of  pioieftion 
and  obedience,  and  prone  to  confound  the 
frenzy  of  fedition  with  the  mo  defy  or  tiue 
liberty,  may,  peradventure,  tumuituoufly 
and  violently  obdru£t  the  execution  of  the 
known  laws  of  the  land,  madly  infult,  in 
the  public  dreets,  a  prince  devoted  to  theit 
.  happinefs,  threaten  to  blow  out  the  brains 
of  his  friends  and  fervants,  and  attempt  to 
overawe  the  fepate,  in  the  very  midd  of 
their  public  deliberations  ;  that  lome  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  fuch  enormities 
from  creeping  into  a  free  date  :  in  fhort, 
as  there  never  had  been  any  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  di¬ 
vines  and  philofophers,  who  had  ever  writ¬ 
ten  on  virtue,  fo  perfectly  good,  but  he 
might  dill  be  made  fomewhat  better ;  fo 
all  thefe  politicians  agreed,  that  no  condi- 
tution  was  ever  fo  nicely  andt  exadtly 
framed,  but  it  might  poffibly  admit  fome 
addition  or  amendment ;  turpiterque  def- 
peratur  quicquid  fieri  poted.  Such  (with 
many  other  wildprojedts  and  drange  fancies 
of  the  like  fort)  were  the  whim  ideal  con¬ 
tents  of  thefe  famous  writings,  that  had 

once 


once  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world. 
They  are  now  univerfally  negleded  and 
exploded  ;  they  may  cry  aloud,  but  no  man 
regardeth  them.  As  lord  Bacon  was  the 
firft  who  fhewed  the  right  way  to  the  dudy 
of  natuial  phrlolophy,  fo  IVJachiavel,  a 
man  of  the  mod;  abundant  invention,  the 
mod;  magnanimous  refolution,  and  the 
mod  confummate  abilities,  was  the  fird 
of  all  the  moderns  who  difcovered  and 
pointed  out  the  diredl  and  fhort  road  to 
the  art  of  political  writing  :  and  as  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man  was  calculated  for 
the  fervice  and  benefit  of  .private  families, 
fo  11  Principe,  that  tranfcendant  compo- 
lition,  that  mader-piece  of  the  human 
genius,  was  defigned,  by  its  immortal  au¬ 
thor,  for  the  indrudion  of  royal  families 
only,  as  the  title  of  it  implies,  and  confe- 
crated  to  the  ufe  of  kings  and  princes.  It 
had  no  fooner  made  its  appearance  among 
them,  tnan  it  was  beheld  with  admiration, 
read  v/ith  avidity,  applied  with  fuccefs, 
and  became  the  danding  rule  of  politics 
among  all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  even 
among  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  until  the 
P,evolution ;  at  which  time,  by  means  of 

certain 
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certain  innovations,  and  the  introduction 
of  fome  new-fangled  opinions,  it  loft  all 
credit  with  them,  and  has  never  recovered 
it  to  this  day ;  neverthelefs,  as  every  man 
in  this  kingdom  is  intitled  to  fome  fhare  in 
the  government  of  it,  it  becomes  his  duty 
likewife  to  inform  himfelf  in  what  manner 
it  may  be  beft  governed  and  in  refearches 
of  this  kind,  thefe  golden  rules,  which  the 
king  had  overlooked,  or  negledted,  or  de- 
Ipifed,  h  is  fubjefts  happily  difcovered, 
adopted,  and  praCtifed.  That  this  difco- 
very  has  been  made,  is  plain  to  every  body 
who  has  read  the  Prince  of  Machiavel,  and 
the  writings  of  our  modern  politicians. 
Many  a  man  too  may  remember  how  much 
he  was  furprized  at  the  novelty  of  a  book, 
which,  with  the  moft  mortifying  fcorn, 
contradicted  every  opinion  and  principle 
that  he  had  imbibed  from  his  mother,  or 
had  been  taught  by  his  father,  or  his  fchool- 
mafter ;  the  avowed  defign  of  it  being  to 
prove,  that  diffimulation,  hypocrily,  fraud, 
lying,  cruelty,  treachery,  affaflination,  and 
maffacres,  were  not  only  commodious  and 
expedient,  on  certain  occafions,  but  that 
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they  were  moral,  political,  and  pofitive 
duties  :  that  all  men  who  did  not  believe 
in  thefe  unerring  rules,  were  either  fools,' 
or  madmen ;  and  that  all  nations  who  had' 
not,  or  did  not,  put  them  in  conftant  prac¬ 
tice,  had  been,  or  muft  be,  infallibly  un¬ 
done.  He  did  not,  indeed,  exprefsly  in¬ 
clude  ilander  and  defamation  by  name 
conceiving,  probably,  that  they  were  fully 
comprehended  under  the  articles  of  lying 
and  affaflination,  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  indifference,  to  ninety-nine  men 
in  an  hundred,  whether  you  plundered 
them  of  the  characters  of  honed  men,  and 
good  citizens,  or  knocked  out  their  brains. 
Happily  for  this  deluded  nation,  we  have 
now  among  us  many  difciples  of  this  re¬ 
nowned  politician,  of  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence  and  proficiency :  to  their  united  and' 
zealous  efforts  for  the  common  weal,  we’ 
are  indebted  (perhaps  before  it  is  too 
late)  for  many  ufeful  and  falutary  difco- 
veries ;  fuch  as  that  ********,  under  all 
the  fair  appearances  of  candor  and  huma¬ 
nity*,  the  lacred  femblance  of  unblemifhed 
truth,  juftice,  and  mercy ;  the  fpecious 
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difguife  of  the  mod  unambitious  and  un¬ 
affected  love  of  all  his  fellow-creatures, 
concealed  the  dark  and  dangerous  defigns  ot 
a  Tiberius  :  that  *****,  who  had  been 
called  from  retirement  and  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy  to  the  inftru£tion  of  his  ***** 
and  who  had  cajoled  all  that  knew  him  into 
an  obftinate  belief  that  he  was  a  nobleman 
of  diftinguifhed  honour  and  virtue,  an  ac- 
complifhed  fcholar,  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  an  upright  counfel- 
lor,  an  eloquent  fenator,  and  an  able  ftatei- 
man,  was  at  the  bottom  a  knave,  a  dunce,  a 
traitor,  a  bafhaw,  a  Gavefton,  a  Wolfey,  a 
Buckingham,  a  Sejanus  :  that  *****,  who 
had  paffed  almoftuniverfally  for  a  patrician 
of  a  moft  amiable,  unreferved,  and  generous 
nature,  beloved  by  his  friends  and  his  equals, 
for  his  noble  and  ingenuous  manners  ;  as 
courteous  and  affable  to  his  inferiors,  as  if 
his  high  birth  and  fortune  had  not  given  him 
a  right  of  prefcription  to  infult  them  of 
great  humanity,  kindnefs,  and  beneficence ; 
a  citizen  warmly  attached  to  the  interefis 
of  his  country  ;  a  ftatefman  who  had  exe¬ 
cuted,  during  half  a  century,  the  higheft 
employments  of  government  with  zeal  and 
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integrity ;  had  fat  in  the  councils,  and 
joined  in  the  fuffrages  of  our  patriot  mini¬ 
vers,  in  the  moft  illuftrious  period  of  our 
annals,  and  had  fpent  his  whole  life  in  the 
uniform  fupport  of  liberty  •  that  this  very 
patrician  coula  nardly  prove  a  fingle  claim 
either  to  the  virtues  of  focial  life,  the  me¬ 
rit  of  public  fervices,  the  authority  of  ex¬ 
perience,  or  even  to  the  common  privileges 
of  age,  and  deferved  to  he  treated  as  a  very 
drunkard,  a  glutton,  and  an  old  woman  • 

that  ****,  the  arch-magician,  who,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  irreiilfible  ipells  and  incantations, 
and  by  the  powers  of  certain  wonderful 
and  ftupendous  operations,  unknown  to  all 
but^  hitmen,  and  the  great  magicians  of 
ancient  times,  had  palmed  him felf  upon  the 
univet  fal  people,  not  only  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  almoft  the  whole  globe,  as  the  deli¬ 
verer  of  his  country,  the  cololfus  of  the 
age;  as  a  phtlofopher,  ftatefrnan,  and  pa¬ 
triot  of  the  hr  ft  magnitude ;  poffeffing  the 
genius,  experience,  eloquence,  and  con- 
fummate  abilities  of  Pericles,  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Epaminondas ;  the  decus  imperii, 
the  lpes  fuprema  fenatus ;  was,  after  all,  an 
impudent  babbler,  a  profligate  villain,  a 
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fhamelefs  turncoat,  a  penfioned  hireling,  a 
fawning  minion,  a  common  bully,  a  per¬ 
nicious  and  treacherous  counfellor,  a  pro¬ 
digal  fquanderer  of  the  blood  and  treasures 
of  his  fellow- fubje&s  ;  in  diort,  a  mad¬ 
man,  and  the  perdition  of  his  country. 
Theie  and  many  other  difcoveries  of  the 
fame  kind,  equally  new  and  important,  are 
known  and  familiar  to  all  men,  who  have 
dudied  the  works  of  our  modern  politi¬ 
cians,  and  fufficiently  evince  the  progrefs 
we  have  made  in  this  art  ;  yet  it  appears 
to  be  dill  far  fhort  of  the  perfection  to 
which  it  was  carried  by  the  ancients,  as  I 
have  already  lamented ;  otherwife,  with  half 
the  honed  pains  they  have  taken  to  accom¬ 
pli  it,  the  ****  would  have  been  d— -d 
long  ago  ;  his  friends  and  fervants  torn  in 
pieces  one  after  another,  like  the  DeWitts, 
and  other  betrayers  of  their  country,  and 
their  names,  like  theirs,  conligned  to  per¬ 
petual  infamy.  As  our  political  writings 
unhappily  have  not  yet  reached  that  lad 
perfedcion,  neither  has  our  mu  lie.  To 
fuch  as, have  never  happened  to  read  the 
woiks  of  Aiidotle,  Plato,  QuinCtilian,  and 
others  of  the  ancients,  what  I  have  to  fay 
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fomewhat  extraordinary.  It  is,  neverthe- 
lefs,  very  certain,  they  all  confidered  mufic 
not  only  as  an  important,  but  as  an  indif- 
pen fable  part  of  the  qualifications  of  a  poli¬ 
tician;  Non  igitur,  fruftra,  Plato  civili  viro, 
quern  politicon  vocant,  necelTariam  mufi- 
cen  credidit,  fays  Quindtilian.  It  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  republic  of 
Arcadia,  that  every  man  fliould  learn  mufic 
until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Themiilocles 
the  Athenian  was  treated  as  a  vain  boafter* 
for  pretending  that  he  could  make  a  great 
kingdom  of  a  fmall  one,  without  availing 
himfelf  of  its  affiftance.  The  rigid  and  auftere 
lawgiver  of  Sparta  carefully  mingled  it  with 
the  compofition  of  his  renowned  govern¬ 
ment,  uled  it  on  all  occasions  with  incredi¬ 
ble  etficacy,  and  by  this  means  preferved  it 
from  corruption,  for  feven  hundred  years* 
1  he  wife  Socrates  ftudied  it  with  uncom¬ 
mon  afliduity  and  iuccefs :  and  Pythagoras 
boldly  declared,  that  the  great  iyltem  of 
the  univerfe  was  framed  on  its  principles, 
and  governed  by  its  powers ;  in  Ihort,  that 
it  was  all  in  all,  Mufic,  in  their  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  indeed,  had  fomewhat 
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of  a  more  comprehenfive  meaning  than  it 
has  at  prefent ;  including  not  only  ftringed 
inftruments,  wind  inftruments,  rope  in— 
ftruments,  parchment  inftruments,  bone 
and  iron  inftruments,  but  poetry  likewife, 
and  many  other  forts  of  harmony.  Of  this 
marvellous  art  we  have  hitherto  but  imper¬ 
fect  ideas.  Shakefpear  juft  hints  at  it,  and 
freelv  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  tnat  the 
man  who  knows  it  not,  mull  be  a  trai¬ 
tor,  a  villain,  and  a  murderer.  Mr.  Pope 
too  conceived  that  the  mufic  of  Mr.  Han¬ 
del  had  a  remarkable  influence  over  the 
paflions  and  affeCtions.  Handel  learned  the 
little  he  knew  of  this  art  from  the  Romans, 
who,  according  to  QuinCtilian,  furpafied 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their  mar¬ 
tial  mafic,  as  much  as  they  excelled  them 
in  their  military  atchievements  ;  Quid, 
autem  aliud  in  noftris  legionibus,  cornua, 
ac  tuba;  faciunt  ?  Quorum  concentus,  quanto 
eft  vehementior,  tantum  Romana  in  bellis 
gloria  casteris  pneftat.  And  at  this  day  the 
Roman  or  Italian  mufic,  depraved,  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  enervated  as  it  is  become  in 
the  courfe  of  two  thoufand  years,  has  no 
inconfiderable  power  over  the  minds  of 
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onr  legiflatorS;  fatefmen,  and  warriors. 
Tiie  force  or  it  has  been  fek  in  France 
country  not  much  renowned  for  this  zrt 
M.  Voltaire  inmates,  that  a  fo„g  l  Z 
time  of  Calvin,  the  burden  of  which  was 
O  Moines,  O  Moines,  &c.  contributed 

rnosc  than  any  thing  to  the  noble  fW 
gie  apart  of  that  country  made,  for  fort 
years,  in  defence  of  their  religious  liberty 
bo.  well  aware  was  our  Edward  J.  cf  its 
umverfa!  power,  that  he  could  never  affure 
ournert  or  the  perfect  and  lafting  conqueft 

L  ,pafS,1UnTtiir  he  had  murdered  all  the 
elfo  bards.  If  I  miftake  not,  he  attempted 

to  do  the  fame  by  the  bards  of  Scotland  * 
tae  immortal  Offian  efcaped  him  •  and  his 
mufic,  calculated  with  the  molt  confum- 
mate  political  art  to  inlpire  the  breafts  of 
alfo.is  countrymen  with  every  paffion,  a f- 
e  ion,  end  men  t,  and  principle  of  heroic 
virtue,  that  might  make  them  happy  at 
home  beloved  and  refpedted  by  their 
friends,  and  terrible  to  their  enemies,  the 
Norwegians,  Irifo,  or  Englilh,  was  re¬ 
vived  until  feme  great  occaiion  foould  call 
it  forth  i  and  accordingly  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  very  lately.  Something 

of 
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of  the  fame  kind  was  immediately  at¬ 
tempted  by  our  Englilh  bards,  with  the 
wile  and  benevolent  intention  of  inlpiring 
and  indrufting  their  countrymen  ;  but 
not,  I  believe,  with  quite  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs.  Some  compofitions,  however,  we 
have  that  are  not  without  a  coniiderable 
lhare  of  merit ;  -among  which  there  is, 
for  indance,  a  well-known  jig,  I  cannot 
name,  that  is  obferved  to  produce  a  very 
fenhble  effeft  upon  our  young  men  and 
women.  Our  fportfmen  never  ceafe  to 
fhout  at,  “  With  hounds,  and  with  horn.” 
All  men  kindle  at,  “  Britons  drike  home,” 
“  Britannia  rule  the  waves,”  &c.  Every 
man  mud  have  remarked  the  unufual  loy¬ 
alty  which  never  fails  to  appear  in  the 
countenances  of  a  whole  audience  at  the 
excellent  mufic  of,  “  God  fave  great 
“  George  our  king.  Happy,”  &c.-  Lul- 
lybylero,  according  to  bidrop  Burnet,  was 
fung  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  until  the 
very  perfon  of  every  Irilhman  was  con¬ 
temptible  and  odious  for  near  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  And  I  do  not  defpair  that  fome  able 
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and  fkilful  bard  may  hereafter  arife,  truly 
penetrated  and  infpired  by  the  patriot  love 
we  bear  our  country,  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
flamed  with  that  manly  and  generous  in¬ 
dignation  we  feel  at  the  very  name  of  a 
Scot,  who,  by  means  of  a  fong  or  a  bal¬ 
lad,  may  awaken  the  fury  of  an  angry 
people,  diffolve  the  union,  and  cut  the 
throat  of  every  North  Briton 
dom. 


in  the  king- 
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